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And again, as to " responsible cabinets," on page 250 : 

Under the existing constitutional system of government in Japan, whoever 
may oppose the government, whatever political opinions he may hold, however 
great a majority he may have, no leader can do anything against the Ministry 
while that Ministry is independent of and not responsible to the majority in the 
House, or, in other words, to the people. 

As stated above, a careful perusal of Part III will enable the reader to 
judge how far the author's theories square with actual parliamentary 
experience; and the whole book is well worth careful reading. 

Bansford Stevens Miller. 



Introduction to Political Science: A Treatise on the Origin, Nature, 
Functions and Organization of the State. By James Wilford Garner. 
New York City: American Book Company. 1910. pp. 616. 

In this volume Professor Garner has presented a comprehensive re- 
view of the theory of political science for use as a text in American col- 
leges. He has intended that the book "though elementary, shall cover 
a wider range of topics relating to the state than is usually dealt with 
in treatises designed for text-book use". He has, therefore, included 
chapters on the nature, scope and methods of political science; on the 
essential constituent elements of the state; on the functions and sphere 
of the state; on citizenship and nationality; on constitutions — their 
nature, sources, and kinds ; on the distribution of governmental powers ; 
and on the electorate. This offers a very large field of discussion — so 
large indeed that an exhaustive treatment of the subject-matter could not 
possibly be undertaken. Professor Garner has made no claim to ex- 
haustiveness ; he is consequently to be judged entirely by the accuracy 
and breadth of his treatment, by the character of his presentation, and 
by the standards of criticism which he has applied to the work of others 
as set forth in his pages. 

This Introduction to Political Science may be divided roughly into 
four divisions, although such a separation is not followed in the work 
itself. In Chapters I-IV the author has considered theories concerning 
the nature and origin of the state; in Chapters V-VII he has treated 
different classes of states and forms of government ; in Chapters VIII-XI 
he analyzes certain abstract conceptions, such as sovereignty, the sphere 
of the state, citizenship and the like; while in Chapters XII-XVII he 
has reviewed the distribution of the powers of government and the func- 
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tions of the various departments of government. In these various fields 
of work the author maintains a decidedly uniform method of treatment 
and an equable poise which fits his volume conspicuously for the pur- 
poses of the class room. He is, throughout, reasonably dispassionate and 
fair in stating conflicting views. Indeed, at times this attitude of mind 
is carried so far as to suggest an undue degree of eclecticism. In other 
words, one could wish that there were sometimes more of the author and 
less of his sources. It is probable that the student, while helped by a 
uniform and descriptive manner of treatment, would nevertheless profit 
in a decided degree by the establishment of a rather more distinct thread 
of personal opinion and consecutive treatment running through the whole 
of the discussion. Notwithstanding that there is no particular section 
of the volume that can be singled out as distinctly better in method than 
others, it would seem that the last section which deals with the distribu- 
tion of powers and the functions of the various departments of govern- 
ment, has more vitality of treatment than has any of its predecessors. 
This may be due simply to the character of the subject-matter and the 
greater interest naturally felt in the position taken in a new work, re- 
garding matters of- current political discussion and controversy. Yet 
there is much in the earlier sections that has its direct bearing upon the 
larger problems of government and politics to-day, and the book is no- 
where wanting in elements of appeal. Probably none of the numerous 
volumes recently produced upon this and allied subjects has furnished a 
more compact and readable resume and outline of theories of the state 
and their bearing upon current political problems. 

Considering Professor Garner's work as a new Eichmond in the field 
of instruction in political science, the verdict must be favorable in the 
main, although probably wholly so. The author has covered a field some 
parts of which were previously not easily accessible to students; he has, 
as noted, covered it with a careful and tolerably inclusive way. But as a 
text-book, his volume must be judged by the work it is called upon to do. 
As a matter of practice, it is undoubtedly true that instruction on the 
subject covered by this work should be undertaken in the freshman or 
sophomore year of a college course. Will " The Introduction to Political 
Science " be readily followed by students in that grade of development ? 
There is some reason to question it. Portions of it are of themselves 
rather too abstract and deal probably with too large masses of data to 
commend themselves directly to the intelligence of the student fresh from 
secondary work and unaccustomed to dealing with ideas of breadth and 
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generality. Undoubtedly in the ordinary college course on the subject 
some parts of the text must be omitted. Omission, however, is always 
undesirable and no teacher can feel that the use of a book from which 
portions must be dropped, thereby destroying the unity of the author's 
thought and treatment, is as satisfactory as the use of a complete and 
self-consistent piece of work. This defect, if it shall be generally so con^ 
sidered, may be in part remediable through the publication of an 
abridged edition, but the question would still remain whether such 
abridgment would not accentuate the defect previously referred to — 
that of a somewhat abstract and general quality tending to place the 
analysis upon too difficult a basis for the ordinary reader of the class for 
whom the volume is intended. It remains true, however, that Professor 
Garner's book, whether used directly as a text or not, will be of very 
great service as auxiliary or collateral reading in many courses to which 
portions of it at least are germane. 

Criticism of the author's ideas cannot be very satisfactorily founded 
upon this work, since, as already indicated, it is too largely composed of 
material drawn from others to afford opportunity for the completed ex- 
position of Dr. Garner's own opinions. Yet the author's views crop out 
boldly from time to time. Perhaps the chapter on sovereignty affords a 
better insight into the methods of treatment that have been pursued than 
does any other. This chapter practically follows Professor Burgess' work, 
modifying the batter's views in some respects, but accepting the essential 
basis of them. The criticism will be made by students that this exposi- 
tion of sovereignty is rather a setting forth of what ought to be than of 
what actually is, for as the author himself remarks " while there is now 
a substantial consensus of opinion among the best political writers con- 
cerning its fundamental characteristics, there are still differences of 
opinion regarding its place of abode in some of the complex states of the 
present day." It may be noted, too, that, although Dr. Garner has care- 
fully distinguished between the state and the government in the earlier 
part of his work, he subsequently deals with the two notions as if they 
were identical, apparently gaining his own consent in so doing on the 
ground that the popular usage justifies him — a view which, upon the 
basis of his own work, can hardly be accepted. Textual ly, the volume 
seems largely free from errors and, while there are occasional misleading 
statements, analysis and comparison appear to relieve them of most of 
the apparent obscurities noted at first sight. 

The judgment of the technical community undoubtedly will be that 
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Professor Garner has done a useful piece of work within the limits he 
has set for himself. The book may not fill exactly the place it was in- 
tended for — few do — and the author may find occasion to revise some of 
his modes of treatment and his points of view. But he has performed 
a valuable service to the cause of instruction in political science and as 
such deserves distinct recognition for the aid he has rendered to those 

who are engaged in teaching that subject. 

H. Parker Willis. 

Annuaire de L'Institut de Droit International. Vingt Troisilme Vol- 
ume. Session de Paris, Mars-Avril 1910. 

The twenty-third volume of the Annual of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law presents the proceedings at its session, held at Paris from 
March 28 to April 2, 1910, in a compact octavo of 578 pages. 

M. Albene Rolin, the eminent secretary general, in the preface asserts 
that the activity of the Institute, in the interval between two sessions, 
has never been greater or more fruitful, and he calls particular attention 
to the reports of MM. Charles Dupuis and de Lapradelle on the grave 
question of neutral hospitality in maritime war. 

He speaks of the expectation that these would lead to a complete body 
of resolutions, but insists that there was incontestable progress, though 
the Institute was unwilling to hamper general adoption by premature 
criticism. He says that the discussions were extended and profound and 
shared in by more jurisconsults than ever and that they constituted an 
element of valuable information for the improvement of the work of 
The Hague when the matter is agitated again. 

He calls attention to the important resolutions agreed to as to the 
employment of submarine mines and torpedoes on the report of M. 
Edward Eolin and to the five articles voted. He says the Institute firmly 
maintained the principle of absolute prohibition as to the use of auto- 
matic contact mines in the high seas, adhering to its previous doctrine 
though the assembly was composed of different elements. 

M. Rolin records that no previous session was more brilliant and that 
the hospitality was as extensive as it was cordial, that the President of 
France and the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and Justice especially 
exerted themselves 

The reports already alluded to on neutral hospitality in maritime 
war, with the replies of many eminent scholars to the questions sub- 
mitted, cover 153 pages. 



